a priest gave them a Catholic blessing, despite Clarendon's
remark that this could not be. A little later, with many
more witnesses, and more elaborate ceremonies, the mar-
riage was solemnized by the Church of which Charles was
the head*

'* My Lord of St. Albans," the bridegroom wrote to his
sister, " will give you soe full,a description of my wife as I
shall not go about to doe it, only I must tell you I think
myself e very happy."

He added some reflections on the tragedy of Minette's
own domestic relations as the wife of Louis* brother, the
Due d'Orleans, and expressed his intention to give Cath-
erine a more pleasant wedding night than poor Henriette
had enjoyed. Several days later he wrote to Clarendon:

" I cannot easily tell you how happy I think myself e,
and must be the worst man living (which I hope I am not)
if I be not a good husband."

Within a few weeks he had shocked even his careless
court by his idea of what it meant to be a good husband.
Installed with Catherine at the handsomest of his palaces,
Hampton Court, with its stately apartments and lovely
gardens, he was engaged in a determined fight to force his
mistress into his wife's household. He had drawn up a
list of ladies of the bedchamber, which Catherine accepted
with one reservation, for she did not know any English
women and her husband's choice was enough for her. But
she had heard of Lady Castlemaine, had even been warned
against tolerating her at court, and she drew her pen
through Barbara's name. Charles did not immediately pro-
test, and for a few weeks life was very pleasant. There were
tennis and strolling and boating in the warm June days
and dancing, play and flirtation at night.

The King was teaching his wife English, and the first
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